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First, you must have a good plan; 
the Bell System has just that for space 
communication. Second, you must 
make it plain what your plan is; here’s 


where you and I come in 


Bell’s Plan in Space 


James M. Freeman, Assistant Vice President 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, A. T. & T. CO. 
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Ir was A quiet period in most news- 
paper offices throughout the country. 
The “mornings” were pretty well set, 
while the “afternoons” still had a few 
hours to go before the first-edition 
deadline. 

Then a wire service printer jangled 
like a cranky alarm clock, signalling 
an upcoming bulletin. Its keys beat a 
staccato across a roll of rough copy 
paper until there appeared a para- 
graph that ultimately read like this in 
many papers from coast to coast: 

“WASHINGTON, Aug. 12 
(AP) — The United States, on 
one of its proudest days in the 
space age, today sent into orbit 
high above the earth a giant 
balloon that could lead to new 
marvels of space communica- 
tions.” 

Thus was Project Echo announced 


to America and the world. 


The story captured the imagination 
of the American people to a greater ex- 
tent perhaps than any other space story 
up to that time. Echo was not just an- 
other piece of hardware fired from 
some remote spot on the sands of 
Florida. It was one that could be 
“seen” by anyone taking the trouble to 
step outside, look skyward and watch 
Echo | in orbit. As a result, the balloon 
was for a while this country’s greatest 
outdoor attraction. 

Most papers published what the 
Detroit Free Press termed, “Ye Com- 
pleat Guide to Fine Art of Echo 
Watching.” Radio and television sta- 
tions announced the most favorable 
times to view the new satellite. Ameri- 
cans, as well as their foreign brothers, 
for several evenings went to backyard, 
to porch, to hilltop, and peered sky- 
ward. One suburbanite grumbled, 
“Couldn't see it from my yard—too 





many trees. Had to drive all the way 
out to the city park.” 

And who is to say that every time 
Americans caught a glimpse of Echo, 
their national pride wasn't lifted. 

The pride of more than 700,000 Bell 
Svstem men and women certainly 


should have been. 


Bell System Set 


Stage for Echo 


For the Svstem, working with the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration plaved a key role in the 
project And a long line of Bell tech- 
nical achievements had he Iped set the 
stage for it 

Decades earlic r Karl Jansky and | 
G. Chaffee of Bell Tele phone Labora- 
tories had established many of the 
principles on which space communica 
tion is based. 

John R. Pierce of the Laboratories 


ote a paper describing satellite com- 


Microwaves. bye ] fd a OSS thre ocedl t 


munication in 1954, before anybody 
even had a rocket to lift a satellite 
from which to communicate. Rudolf 
Kompfner, C. Chapin Cutler and Wil- 
liam Jakes of the Labs had lived with 
the Echo Project for years. 

4 Bell Guidance System com- 
manded the Thor Delta rocket which 
put Echo into orbit. 

\ telephone conversation which Bell 
Laboratories bounced off the moon a 
few weeks earlier had provided a 
graphic demonstration of the potential 
of satellite communication. 

The list of credits goes on and on. 

Our contributions to many of these 
ventures, particularly Echo, were well 
heralded—and justly so—in newspa- 
pers, on te levision and over radio. 

We set up news coverage of our 
\Moonbounce” demonstration and, in 
cooperation with NASA, issued press 
releases, films and advertisements 


telling of our participation in the Echo 


uld soar off into space without something to 


ept and relay the is is the iob of the satellite. to keep waves on the track. 





experiment. The material received 
wide usage and the Bell System got 
wide acclaim. 

But one success does not mean com- 
pletion of a mission any more than 
writing one good chapter means com- 
pletion of a book. 

Today the impact of Echo, true to its 
name, is fading. 

But, Bell System space efforts have 
not been fading. Rather, they've been 
stepped up. 


Major Step Due 


Right now, we stand at the thres- 
hold of a major step in space commu- 
nications. We are well along on devel- 
oping an experimental active satellite, 
one with built-in repeaters, which we 
expect to be the forerunner of an ac- 
tual commercial satellite communica- 
tion system. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has granted us frequencies in 
which to conduct the experiment. We 
need to get a rocket (or a half dozen) 
ready and we need. to get it launched. 
The launching, at least from a timing 
standpoint, seems a major problem 
just now, as launching facilities are 
few. Cost isn’t the problem- the Bell 
Svstem is willing to pay for it. 

Following experiments, we hope the 
government will authorize our opera- 
tion of a commercial overseas satellite 
communication system, which would 
supplement the overseas cable and 
radio circuits employed in interna- 
tional communications today, as well 
as provide additional services not 
available now, such as television and 
high speed data transmission. 

We've told our story concerning 
these plans and told it well over the 
past few months. 

In June of 1960, President Kappel 
outlined our plans for Project Echo 


and other space achievements in a talk 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. In this address he set the tone 
for the entire Bell System space pro- 
gram when he said: “It was the Bell 
System, I may remind you, that pio- 
neered world-wide telephony, first by 
radio and later through cables. We 
want and intend to be pioneers to- 
morrow, too. We are ready, willing 
and able to push ahead. All we need is 
the leeway, the freedom, to do our 
best.” 

The following month Bell System 
plans for a space communication net- 
work to carry telephone calls and TV 
programs throughout the world via a 
string of satellites circling the globe 
were given to the FCC in Washing- 
ton and published throughout the 
country. 

On October 23, 1960, in another 
well-publicized filing, the Bell System 
told of its plans to launch its first ex- 
perimental satellite and asked the FCC 


for the experimental frequencies men- 


tioned previously. They were assigned 
to us on January 19, 1961. On April 
13, 1961, we told of our progress in 
constructing a $7 million experimental 
space communication ground station 
near Rumford, Maine. 


Reporting Not Enough 


As subsequent developments occur 
we plan to announce them as quickly 
and clearly as we can. But in doing so, 
we must also make sure there is an 
understanding of our goals and mo- 
tives. We must not merely chronicle, 
we must interpret as well. Not only our 
progress, but also our policies must be 
made clear. 

Briefly, these policies are as follows: 

e A satellite communication sys- 

tem will be needed in the near 
future, not only to meet service 
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requirements but also to make 
sure the United States will lead 
in international space communi- 
cation for peaceful purposes. 

We have not only an interest but 
a responsibility in the field of 
space communications. Our in- 
terest stems from the fact that a 
space communication system 
would be a natural extension of 
networks used in providing serv- 
ice to the public today. Our re- 
sponsibility stems from the long- 
standing national policy that en- 
trusts United States domestic and 
overseas Communications to pri- 
vate enterprise, operating under 
government regulation. Obviously 
inherent in this responsibility is 
the duty to keep our facilities up 
to date and fully capable of meet- 


ing reasonable public demands. 


@ We do not seek a monopoly in 


space communication. 

The satellite communication sys- 
tem we propose would be avail- 
able to all United States inter- 
national communication common 
carriers—either through lease or 
ownership arrangements—for any 
services authorized by the FCC. 
Foreign ground terminals of our 
proposed system would be owned 
by foreign communications agen- 
cies, a traditional arrangement. 
Equitable arrangements would be 
worked out with them concerning 
ownership and use of satellites. 
We would expect to obtain much 
of the equipment for our system 
on a competitive basis from other 
companies. We would expect to 
obtain rockets and launching serv- 


ices from private suppliers, under 


ome” nsfatiat nnou be ing built neat Rumford, Maine, ultimate ly may look like 


Each 1dom would house huge satellite 


— 


communications antenna (see cutaway 
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appropriate arrangements with 
the Government. 

We do not wish to exclude other 
international carriers either from 
establishing satellite communica- 
tion systems or from sharing use 
of the system we propose. 

No subsidy by the United States 
Government would be involved in 
our communication system pro- 
posal. The Government would be 
reimbursed for any expenditures 


involved in the launchings. 


Not All the Answers 


Do these policies provide all the 
answers to space communication prob- 
lems? Of course not. 

Some of the answers aren't at hand. 
In fact, there will be new questions 
W hic h today we ¢ an't even toresee. 

But there are some things about 
which we are sure: 

Chere is a need for expanded over- 
seas facilities, and the need is now. 
The number of overseas calls is in- 
creasing about 20 per cent a year. 
Traffic estimates for the future sound 
fantasticaily high, but the nagging sus- 
picion exists that they may actually 
prove too conservative. 

Satellite 


promise to hie Ip meet this need by sup- 


communication systems 
plementing the overseas cable and 
radio circuits employed in interna- 
tional communications today. 

Satellite communication can_ pro- 
vide transoceanic television 

The Bell System is experienced and 
competent in space fields. To give one 
example, an active satellite couldn't be 
considered were it not for the power 
from the sun furnished by the Bell 
Solar Battery 

The U.S. policy of having communi- 
cations handled by common carriers, 


under government supervision, has 


worked wonderfully well. Indeed, it 
has given America the world’s best 
communications. 

Finally, and perhaps this is most im- 
portant of all, the Bell System is ready 
now, willing to pay its own way, and 
able to do the job. 


What Can We Do? 


This brings us to the question as to 
what you and I—telephone company 
people who know quite a lot about the 
business but aren’t on speaking terms 
with a solar cell, a maser, or a travel- 
ing wave tube—can do about advanc- 
ing the Bell System’s program in space 
communication. The answer is that 
we can do quite a bit. 

Back in 1910, Theodore N. Vail en- 
visioned a universal interconnecting 
telephone system. But he attached an 
important condition to its attainment 
a condition whose fulfillment is as nec- 
essary today as it was 50 years ago 

Such a system, said Mr. Vail, could 

. only be brought about by putting 
before the public the fullest and most 
detailed information as to the com- 
pany, its policy and purposes.” 

We will meet this condition only if 
each of us understands what the Bell 
Svstem proposes to do—and why. 

Much has been written and spoken 
about all phases of space—and space 
communication—during the past few 
months. The subject will consume 
many more pounds of printer's ink and 
hours ot conversation before it has run 
its course. 

Only by having a clear understand- 


ing of our “policy and purposes” in 


space, will we be able to answer the 


questions put to us by people both 
inside and outside the telephone busi- 
ness. Only with this approach will we 
meet our responsibilities in space com- 


munication. 





Besides the communications services they 


render, the Bell Companies are making 


an important contribution to national growth 


Bell Telephone Companies and 


National Economic Progress 


Edgar Peske. Assistant Vice President 


ADMINISTRATION G DEPARTMENT, A. T. & T. CO, 


ROM THEIR EARLY history, the 
EF kevstone objective of the Bell 
Telephone Companies has 


been the extension, enlargement and 


improvement of the communications 
services they furnish. 

Today, as always, Bell people fully 
appreciate the importance of their jobs 
to the communications needs of their 
customers. They know that without 
the integrated national services they 
provide through the 21 Operating 
Companies, Western Electric and the 
Bell Laboratories—along with the 
services of other utilities—modern in- 
dustry could hardly operate. 

Not so well-known, however, is the 
large contribution made through the 
total of their individual efforts to a 
broad area much discussed currently: 
the Nation’s economic growth and 
welfare. 


Through their nearly three quarters 


of a million employees, the Bell System 
Companies have contributed far more 
than their proportionate share to the 
economic growth of the country. Since 
the war, the telephone service they 
furnish has increased 7% per cent an- 
nually, more than double the yearly 
increase in Gross National Product, 
that is, the total goods and services 
produced by industry and government 
throughout the country. In terms of 
dollars, the Bell Companies’ plant has 
grown 8 per cent yearly, much more 
rapidly than the average for all indus- 
try. This has been achieved through 
construction programs averaging $2.5 
billion annually over the past five years 
and maintained at this level in 1961 in 
the face of a general business recession. 

This means jobs—many of them and 
badly needed by the Nation especially 
now when unemployment is at a high 
level. Just one per cent of the construc- 





tion program, for example, translates 
to more than four thousand jobs inside 
the Bell System and among its con- 
tractors and suppliers. Certainly this 
alone is a major contribution to the 
country’s economic growth and stabil- 
ity. But there is much more. 


ogether in 1960 the Bell Sys- 

tem Companies: 

Provided not only nearly three 
quarters of a million jobs in their own 
organizations but many thousands 
more in other businesses which furnish 
them supplies and services. 

Made purchases through the 
Western Electric Company, totaling 
$1% billion from 40,000 suppliers, 
mostly small businesses, located in 
3500 towns and cities throughout the 
country. 

Supported government to the 
amount of almost $1.9 billion in direct 
Federal, state and local taxes. 

By technological and manage- 
ment advances over the years, made 
the production of telephone service so 
much more efficient that its cost to tele- 
phone customers is much lower—rela- 
tive to increases in average income 
levels and other prices generally—than 
when inflation started in 1940. 


Bell Laboratories’ people and those 


who are engaged in research and de- 
velopment in other Bell Companies can 
take individual satisfaction from their 
special contributions to the national 
economy: 

First, because their develop- 
ments like new toll switching svstems, 
the extension of customer dialing into 
new fields and their contributions to 
microwave have broadened the scope 
of telephone service, improved _ its 
quality and_ significantly countered 
sharp rises in wages and other costs. 


Second, because just one of 
their postwar inventions—the transistor 
—has helped to found the entirely new 
semiconductor industry—an industry 
made up of many companies which, 
according to Leonard S. Silk, author of 
The Research Revolution, has ad- 
vanced so rapidly as to rank, “prob- 
ably, as the world’s fastest-growing big 
business.” 

Finally, because their contribu- 
tions to missile guidance and control 
systems, warning systems and controls 
and to satellite communication have 
enhanced national security and pres- 
tige. Thereby they have helped to 
make possible nationwide economic 
growth in the much stressed area of 
the nation’s military strength. 

Economic growth, most people 
would agree, is needed for both mili- 
tary and peacetime purposes. Russia— 
though still far behind us in most areas 
of production—is growing at a faster 
rate and putting a greater share of her 
production into military resources. Be- 
yond this, we must also be concerned 
because over the next decade we will 
be adding an average of 3.5 million 
people annually to our population and 
1.3 million to the labor force. Support- 
ing the newcomers in itself will require 
an average increase of nearly 2 per 
cent in the Gross National Product an- 
nually. If, in addition, we are to better 
the average standard of living in line 
with our historical rate of increase, 
Gross National Product must be in- 
creased a total of about 34% per cent 
yearly. Considering also our security 
requirements it becomes apparent that 
there is real need for stepping-up the 
pace of economic growth in this coun- 
try beyond our long-term average of 3 
per cent yearly. 

Unfortunately, there has been much 
confused thinking and talking around 
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the country about economic growth. 
Calculating past rates of growth in it- 
self has become something of a num- 
bers game, with the results seemingly 
dependent on what those who pick 
the figures are trying to prove. Arbi- 
trary objectives have been set, as 
though one has only to push a button 
to attain them. And the button to be 
pressed, according to those who take 
this tack, is most often the one marked 
“More Government Spending.” 


iovernment, of course, contrib- 

utes much to economic growth 

and helps to make it possible. 
But much the greater share of our eco- 
nomic product comes from private in- 
dustry, not government, and over the 
years we have succeeded in achieving 
the highest-level economy in the world 
mainly through private industry. To 
the extent that government spending is 
increased, this must be covered either 
by higher tax revenues or larcer deficit 
spending. The first diverts more pur- 
chasing power from all of us who, as in- 
dividual consumers, are able to pick 
and choose what we want, to govern- 
ment which makes the choice for us. 
More deficit spending means more in- 
flation with its many evils. 

Private industry, by contrast, 
achieves economic growth through a 
voluntary process under which more 
jobs come, not as a creation of the Fed- 
eral government, but from the invest- 
ment of capital to increase industry's 
capacity to produce all kinds of goods 
and services. This means building 
more manufacturing plants, more gen- 
erating stations, more communications 
networks, more industrial facilities of 
all kinds—and, through wages to the 
people who build and operate them, 
creating the additional purchasing 
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power that is needed so that the new 


goods and services produced can be 
sold at a profit. 

Just building more industrial facili- 
ties like those already in existence is 
not sufficient. Much more is required 
to meet our multiple and mounting 
economic needs. The much more that 
is needed is the development of means 
and methods for producing more at 
less cost—better and more useful prod- 
ucts with smaller expenditures of capi- 
tal and labor for each unit produced. 

More production, of better products 
and services at lower costs, may some- 
times come without planned effort but 
this is a slow and unsure process. Many 
businesses (the Bell System many 
years ago) have discovered that the 
way to speed these desired effects is 
through organized research—research 
including fundamental effort in the 
basic sciences, the design of more effi- 
cient productive facilities and the 
development of previously-unknown 
products which, like sound movies, 
television and the transistor in the past, 
apply sudden new spurs to the entire 
economy. 

Research although charged to ex- 
pense as a matter of accounting is, like 
a new manufacturing plant or tele- 
phone office, a form of investment in 
future products. Both take money, and 
whether the money will be forthcom- 
ing depends, in many cases, upon the 
profits which business earns. Earnings 
which are just enough to “get by” fre- 
quently translate to shortened research 
expenditures, less expansion, little 
long-range planning, hand-to-mouth 
engineering of new plant, start-and- 
stop construction and a lower rate of 
growth. Reasonable margins of earn- 
ings above the “get-by” level give the 
latitude and assurance necessary for 
management risk-taking, for moving 





boldly into the future and for building 
substantially and economically for the 
long pull. 


he possibilities ahead for eco- 

nomic growth are even greater 

than in the past. Given favor- 
able conditions, in communications 
alone: 

Growth in telephones and 
usage during the 1960's can well ex- 
ceed the record gains during the ’50s. 

Data transmission is already 
opening an entire new area for major 
growth. It seems likely that within 15 
years or so, machines which can trans- 
mit at a speed equivalent to 3000 
words a minute will communicate vol- 
umes of data even greater than the 
amount of communications between 
people. 

Then, as now, customers will 
want and obtain increased calling over 
wider areas, better grades of service, 
new types of instruments and other 
aids to service, the convenience of ex- 
tensions and the attractiveness of color. 

Assuredly there will be many strik- 
ing new developments from research, 
among them overseas communications 
via active satellites for telephone mes- 
sages, data transmission and television 
programs. 

Bell people well know that financial 
resources to provide research and ex- 
pansion, and to do the service job well, 
are the responsibilities of management 
first of all. But management can be 


successful in any business only if gov- 
ernment provides the conditions essen- 


tial to success. These include: 


Recognition and encouragement 
of the primary role of business in 
furthering economic growth and de- 
velopment. 


Tax levels and a tax structure 
which stimulate business research 
and plant expansion and recognize 
that profits provide continuing 
means to these ends. 


Promoting collective bargaining 
—unprejudiced and unhampered— 
between equals so that wage in- 
creases will keep no more than real- 
istic pace with productivity gains, 
and permit a share of these to in- 
vestors and consumers as well. 


Beyond all, maintaining a stable 
dollar in the future, and recognizing 
in the tax laws and in utility regula- 
tion the devaluation of the dollar 
which has already occurred. 

The Bell people are hard at work to 
improve and expand the telephone 
system and to provide ever more and 
better service to their customers. Gov- 
ernment, especially the state and Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions, has col- 
lateral responsibilities. Together, the 
members of government regulatory 
bodies and the people of the Bell Com- 
panies can insure that communications 
growth will continue to be a vital fac- 
tor in national economic growth with 


greater well-being and added security 


for the country as a whole. 





The telephone company buildings being built 


today are better-designed at low cost 


and more attractive than ever before. This is 


a sign of our regard for public approval 


Better Buildings 
Make Better Neighbors 


Howard E. Phillips, Building Engineer 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, A. T. & T. CO. 





IN OUR BUSINESS WE build over 1,000 
buildings everv vear—nearly 2,000 in 
one recent vear—ranging in size from 
large skyscrapers to small community 
lial offices or re peater stations 

We are America’s biggest private 
builder. We have spent over $1 billion 
for buildings alone in the past five 
vears! 

If we are to get our monev’s worth 
wir buildings must. of course, be effi- 
ient in design and economical in cost 
But equally important thev must be 
pleasing to the eve, fitting in with and 
enhancing their surroundings and the 
ommunity and acceptable to the pub- 
lic. For the impression our buildings 
make forms a considerable part of the 
public's opinion of us 

We are doing a better job on the 
design of buildings todav. We look 
good” now, but we must continue to 


look “better.” By good design I don't 
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mean eccentric experiments that some 
architects might want to try out or 
amateur attempts at modern architec- 
ture by unqualified designers. | mean 
good architecture, which is adapted to 
the surroundings and does not reflect 
luxury. It can be the outward and vis- 
ible sign of our company’s regard for 


public appro al 


Low Cost Design 


As a regulated public utility, if for no 
other reason, we must avoid even the 
appearance of expensive elaboration. 
Fortunately, we have found that mod 
ern architectural ideas and materials 
lend themselves well to the need for 
economy, if careful judgment is used. 
We have found that good building de- 
sign costs no more than poor design, 
and manv of our best looking buildings 
are the lower cost ones. 


Telephone equipment buildings are 





not always easy to design. They are 
often difficult architectural problems 
because efficient equipment layouts, 
for which the building is but the en- 
velope, tend toward rigid rectangular 


shapes, the proportions of which have 


little relationship to usual architectural 
concepts of mass and form. This is 
especially obvious where a building is 
to be constructed in a residential area. 

For many years, too, we had a re- 
quirement that telephone buildings 
should have one window per bay—this 
was a standard that was adhered to 
rigidly by many Operating Companies. 
This hardly makes good common sense 
today because we don’t generally de- 
pend on windows for ventilation. In 
fact, most of our telephone buildings 
would be more functional if we had 
fewer windows in the equipment areas 

only enough to meet the fire mar- 
shal’s requirements. We have found 
that architects welcome this oppor- 
tunity to get away from the “one win- 
dow per bay” requirement. This per- 
mits them to enhance the appearance 
of buildings by placing the window 
areas in lounges or lunch rooms where 
the employees may enjoy the view 
when they are relaxing at their lunch 
hour, or in office areas where some 
window area is desirable. 

We have another opportunity to re- 
lieve the massive appearance of equip- 
ment buildings that have unusually 
high story heights because of the tall 
equipment frames. In our recently 
standardized packaged equipment 
buildings, the equipment area has 
standard bay dimensions but the space 
for associated facilities such as power 
room, mechanical plant, toilets, and 
lounge areas may be in wings with low 
ceiling heights to relieve the massive 


equipment area. 


DESIGN OBJECTIVE 


The following outlines the design objective for one of our new 
buildings, in this case the 21-story switching center to be built on 
10th Avenue in New York City pictured below. Although the pro- 
cedures given here apply to this specific building they can be used 
in varying degrees to achieve design excellence in all building 
projects large and small. 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS 


The building will contain central office equipment for both long 
distance and local service, but will be largely a long distance cen- 
ter. In addition to telephone equipment, other major installations of 
telegraph, Teletype, television, mobile radio and associated switch- 
boards and power equipment will be housed. Horn type rooftop 
antennas will direct microwave radio beams to all parts of the 
country. Also, a iarge computer may be installed. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 


1. EXCELLENCE IN DESIGN 
Within the limits of size and mass demanded by the type of 
occupancy and zoning restrictions, the building should have 
excellence in architectural design. 


APPEARANCE, FITTING THE SURROUNDINGS 


It should fit in with the current design concepts and planning 
for this area in the future. The design should improve the area 
and be a welcome addition to the neighborhood. 


COST 


Good architecture is good business, but economical buildings are 
essential to our successful operation. This design should not 
achieve excellence by the appearance of luxury. Telephone cus- 
tomers should not feel that they are being asked to pay rates 
to support construction of a ‘‘prestige’’ building. 


IDENTIFICATION 


The building should reflect the nature of our business and be 
readily identified with the Bell System. 


LIMITATIONS 


It is necessary that the building be designed with poured con- 
crete exterior walls and a minimum number of windows to pro- 
vide maximum protection in the event of a wartime attack. 


CORPORATE CHARACTER 


This building should have an architectural effect that reflects the 
progressiveness, alertness and leadership of the Telephone Company. 
It should stress the strength needed to provide communications serv- 
ices in war as well as peace, with a continuing indication that the 
safety of the nation's communications is one of our basic considera- 
tions when we plan new facilities. 











Designing for Growth 


Another complicating aspect of the 
architectural treatment of telephone 
buildings is the fact that the ultimate 
building will usually be considerably 
larger than the one first built. The 
building must usually be designed for 
either laterally or bv the 


addition of more floors, as the needs of 


( \pansion 


the locality increase: and the final 
building mav well be two to four times 
the size of the first portion. This raises 
problems ot acceptable architectural 
treatment for the initial building, the 
ultimate building, and. in some cases 

irious intermediate stages 

These varving and unusual re quire- 


ents all go to make up i collection of 


nformation and 
hich the 


+} 


restrictions with 
architect must work, and 
1 all this we expect him to come 
) with a good design Because of 
hese unusual conditions, we must give 
m the freedom to doa good design 


b within reasonable cost limits 





These 


buildings are 


designed with a 


tes In eEquipme nt areas. 


Architects’ Services 


To do this job properly, the Bell 
Companies use professional talent to 
design and plan new buildings. This is 
a big order when you're building on 
such a scale but we do most of the 
design work by engaging experts who 
are trained to do this work—the private 
architects and engineers throughout 
the country. From an overall System 
point of view this pays off in the long 
run—it eliminates the big staffs we 
would need to employ if we did the 
work ourselves, and permits us to do a 
good coordination job between owner 
and architect. 

\ professional architect is necessary 
for even the smallest building. Just 
as it would be foolhardy to treat a mild 
case of pneumonia without a doctor, 
just so “do-it-vourself” architecture on 
a small buiiding is poor economy. In 
fact, since about half of the Bell Svs 
tem’s more than 15,000 buildings are 


small structures, good small building 
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New headquarters, office 


and accounting buildings. 











design is especially important to us. 

Edward Stone, who designed the 
award winning Brussels exhibit build- 
ing, said recently on a TV program, 
‘We're building in America without 
any plans.” Let’s not be accused of this 
in the Bell System. Let's be the leaders 
in setting the public taste. 

Consulting architects are retained in 
New York as a service to the Operat- 
ing Telephone Companies for review 
of specific projects. These jobs are re- 
viewed in the early planning stage so 
that the consultants’ ideas may be in- 
corporated in the working drawings. 

Another method which has been de- 
veloped to encourage better looking 
buildings is the Awards Program 
which was started in the Bell System 
last vear. Honor and Merit Award 
certificates are presented to architects 
for good design at reasonable cost. 
Factors which are considered in the 
judging are appearance, architectural 
excellence, ability to fit into the sur- 
roundings and reasonable cost. 


Zoning Requirements 


It is obvious that our neighbors will 
like us better if we can keep within the 
spirit as well as the letter of protec- 
tive measures such as zoning ordi- 
nances. The Telephone Companies 
avoid applying for exceptions, unless 
there is absolute necessity. Judgment 
in selecting sites, and ingenuity in 
avoiding the need for exceptions, will 
be amply repaid in finer community 
relations. 

Some zoning ordinances permit tele- 
phone exchanges within commercial 
districts only and exclude them from 
residential areas. Yet, quite often a 
new wire center must be located in a 
residential neighborhood and a request 
for a variance is unavoidable. In our 


business, to serve our customers we 
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must, of course, be among them. 
Off-street parking is another provi- 

sion of zoning ordinances that often re- 

quires arriving at an understanding 


with the municipal officials as to rea- 
sonable requirements. Off-street park- 


ing is generally calculated in propor- 
tion to either the floor area of the 
building or its estimated population. 
The requirements vary depending 
upon the use classification of the build- 
ing. Quite often we have experienced 
a problem as far as classification of 
telephone buildings within the uses 
outlined in the ordinances. An ordi- 
nance rarely has a use classification for 
the purpose of establishing reasonable 
off-street parking requirements for a 
telephone exchange, with the result 
that there is uncertainty as to what the 
requirement will be in advance. 

Generally, the Telephone Com- 
panies are now attempting to acquaint 
local zoning officials with their prob- 
lems so that when either a new zoning 
ordinance is passed or an amendment 
is made to the existing ordinance, rea- 
sonable provisions can be put in to 
govern the requirements for telephone 
buildings. Many telephone buildings 
have large equipment areas where few 
people are required, thus there is little 
need for large parking areas at many 
of the locations. 


Aerial and Underground Cable 


We have discussed buildings at some 
length. Another important part of our 
business that the public sees is the 
aerial cable and wire distribution sys- 
tem. This exposed overhead distribu- 
tion system was developed to provide 
economical and practical telephone 
service for a rapidly growing and ex- 
panding nation. However, the Tele- 
phone Companies are now very much 
interested in placing cable and wire 
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Some award winners. 


Our program is de- 
signed to produce 
attractive buildings 
at low cost. One of 
the award certifi- 
catesis shown above. 








Design permits added stories 
on these buildings without loss 
of original good appearance 
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underground. There are two chief rea- 
sons for this. One is a reduction in loss 
of service due to storm damage and 
the other is to help improve the ap- 
pearance of the community. The Tele- 
phone Companies are encouraging 
builders and developers to consider, 
and include in their planning, under- 
ground telephone facilities. 
Prohibitive costs have been the de- 
laving factor to date in getting aerial 
distribution underground. However, 
new technology and the development 
of teamwork between the utility, the 
builder, and the community officials 
are beginning to trim some of these 
costs. With modern machines, methods 
and materials it is believed that out- 
side plant can be placed underground 
at costs comparable to aerial construc- 
tion in many urban areas. This cannot 
be accomplished overnight, however. 


The very real problem of coordination 


and cooperation of all interested 


parties as well as the many technical 


aspects must first be solved. 


Looking Ahead 


With each new building, we reflect 
our corporate character. We are sec- 
ond to none in communications and 
its related research, and our architec- 
ture should reflect this progressive or- 
ganization. Many times we are con- 
fronted with people in a community 
who demand that our little community 
dial office have a traditional look 
It is not usually necessary that the 
building be disguised to look like a 
residence. If the architectural char- 
acter, the scale and proportion of its 
elements, the choice of exterior ma- 
terials, and the landscaping are done 
with care, the building will take its 


the community. 


Even a garage can be attractive. 





in Editorial 


Labels or Loopholes? 


Form 1040—1960 

IF INCOME WAS ALL FROM SALARIES AND 

Schedule A.—INCOME FROM DIVIDENDS {income trom Sav 
Name of qualifying corporation declaring dividend 


“. ©), (J) whether stock @ held Dy husband, wile, of jomtly) 





THE TAX REFORM measures that have 

been proposed in the President's mes- 
pro} 

sage seem to pull in opposite direc- 


tions 


On one hand, there is talk of the 
need for tax concessions to business 
n order to encourage long-range eco- 
nomic growth (i.e., investment tax in- 
centives ). Basic to this approac h is the 
belief that tax concessions are an ef- 
fective method of encouraging busi- 
ness expansion and const que ntly eco- 
nomi growth 

On the other hand, there is the pro- 
posal to repeal the fou per cent div- 
idend credit and the $50 dividend 
exclusion. Those who support this pro- 
posed elimination of these tax adjust- 
ments call them loopholes ce spite 
the fact they also are incentives to 
business « xpansion and crowth 

What exactly is a tax “loophok a 
Any deviation from the original tax 
law which makes a concession to tax- 
pavers may be labe led al loophole 
But the label doesn’t prove muc¢ h since 
there are hundreds of such de viations 
in the tax code 

Actually, the repeal of the dividend 
credit is aimed at “concentrated” share- 


ownership with the implication that 
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3. Exclusion of $50 (If both husband and wife receiv 
not more than $50 of his (her) own dividen? 


r 7 


this group is not shouldering its share 
of the general tax burden. 
Undoubtedly, the dividend credit 
does reduce the impact of taxes on 
this “group,” but more than likely, it 
does not reduce the impact enough. 
In other high growth rate countries, 
the need for substantial dividend 
credit has been recognized as essential 
to increased investment and greater 
economic growth. Canada adopted a 
10 per cent dividend tax credit in 1949 
and raised it to 20 per cent in 1953. 
West Germany has a 25 per cent divi- 
dend credit and Japan a 17 per cent 
credit. A number of other countries 
levy no tax at all on dividend income. 
Implicit in the attempts to repeal 
the dividend credit and the dividend 
exclusion is the suggestion that few 
people of moderate income would be 
affected. This is certainly questionable 
The basis of this suggestion seems 
to be the view that onlv the “wealthier” 
person owns stock. This was a dehat- 
able point ten vears ago when there 
were no statistics either to substanti- 
ate or disprove that possibility. But 
today, statistics show that the small 
investor is definitely an important part 
of the investment picture. 





@ Stock ownership has almost dou- 


bled in the past ten years. A Uni- 


versity of Michigan Research 
Center reports that a greater part 
of this increased ownership oc- 
curred in the moderate and low- 
income sectors. 
Of the total twelve and a half 
million shareholders in publicly 
owned corporations, three and a 
half million have family incomes 
under $5,000 a year; six million 
have incomes ranging from $5,000 
to $10,000. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the total 
market value of all stock publicly 
held by individuals is owned by 
those with incomes of $15,000 or 
less; 36 per cent of it is owned by 
those who have incomes of $10,- 
000 and under. 

As Rep. Curtis (R-Mo 
in the last Congress, the four per cent 


remarked 


credit plus the $50 dividend exclusion 
were “among the incentives which 
have encouraged the low and middle 
income groups to invest their modest 
savings in America’s business.” 
Conversely, a repeal of these tax 
adjustments would “discourage” in- 
vestment by low and middle income 
groups. This in turn would have a 
negative effect on growth. For with 
our progressive tax rate structure, 
which limits the available investment 
of capital in higher income groups, 
business has had to rely more and 
more on the increasing number of 
small investors for its capital growth. 
More than half of AT&T’s 1,911,000 
stockholders own less than 50 shares. 
One result often overlooked in the 
arguments for the repeal of the ex- 
clusion and the credit is the effect it 
would have on those of retirement age. 
Of the total twelve and a half million 


shareowners million are of re- 


tirement age. More than 400,000 AT&T 
shareowners are 65 years and older. 
Many of these persons depend on divi- 
dend income. 

It has been estimated that the repeal 
of the dividend credit and exclusion 
would increase Federal revenue about 
$450 million annually. Straight mathe- 
matical analysis may suggest this fig- 
ure, but chances are the actual figure 
would be somewhat lower. Here’s why: 


@ The potential growth created by 
moderate and low income invest- 
ment may be negated, thus affec- 
ting ultimately the government 
intake from dividend income. 
High tax rates without the bene- 
fit of dividend tax deductions en- 
courage individuals with  sub- 
stantial means to invest in tax- 
exempt securities such as munici- 


pal bonds. 


As it is, shareowners in American 
business are paving what is often de- 
scribed as a “double tax” on dividends. 
First, the corporations that have most 
of the investors in this country pay a 
52 per cent tax on their earnings. Sec- 
ond, the part of the earnings paid in 
dividends is taxed again—through the 
personal taxes paid by shareowners. 
Other forms of personal income— 
wages, salaries, fees, interest payments 
—are not subject to such double taxa- 
tion. 

No one disputes that taxes are es- 
sential if a government is to carry out 
its many responsibilities. But in the 
never-ending process of reviewing our 
tax structure, and its various deduc- 
tions, credits and exemptions, one 
should take note that what may be 
labeled a loophole “on one hand,” may 
be a stimulant that helps to attain the 
economic growth the “other hand” is 
reaching for. 





BP EECH)...is a mirgor 
of the soul; 
as a man speaks, 


so is he. 
—Publius Syrus 
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More and more our business is feeling the need for 
effective speakers who can explain and interpret com- 
pany objectives and policies to the public. The Bell Sys- 


tem is growing a good deal faster than the economy as a whole. Our 
enterprise is providing services of ever-increasing utility and conven- 
ience to the customer. And, yet, this very business vitality creates dy.:umic 
changes which oblige him to change lifelong telephone habits. Because we work 
in the business, we can see the need for these changes. We understand the reasons 
for them. But the customer has neither our insight nor our objectivity. Perhaps 
this is why he sometimes challenges our motives, questions our abilities and fails 
to see the eventual benefits accruing to him from the progress we create. Certainly, 
the customer deserves complete explanation of the changes we are making in his 
name. And this is one of the exigencies of the business today — to develop the 
communicators who, through sincere, intelligent talking, can bring about increased 


understanding and trust. ... 


a 


Bell System speakers in action: opposite page, Earl Blaser, 
Ohio Bell—top, John Prell, New Jersey Bell—immediately 
above, Miss Claire Trussell, Bell of Pennsylvania. 





SPEeckn... 


Skill in speaking is perfected by nature, art, and practice 


— Quintilian 





Telephone matters are discussed by (left to right) A. T. & T. President F. R. Kappel; L. L 
Gracey, Mountain States information manager; Western Electric President H. 1. Romnes. 


In the Bell System the top echelon of management is 
providing the impetus for more effective public 
speaking. They are talking often . . . they are talking forcefully . . . 


and they are being heard. Furthermore, increasing numbers of tele- 
phone people at all levels and in all departments are speaking out about the 
important facets of the business. ... And they are talking from honest convictions 


earned by a thorough understanding of the subjects on which they speak. . 


We try to meet often with customers in the local commu- 
nity—young as well as old—not only to talk and answer 
questions about our work, but also to listen to what the 
people we serve have to say. Edward Stakenas (left), Illi- 
nois Bell, shows fifth grade students in schoolyard some 
equipment that helps him work safely 
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SPEECH... 

Of the modes of persuasion 
furnished by the spoken word 
Shere are three kinds. The first 
depends on the personal char- 
acter of the speaker; the 
second on putting the audience 
into a certain frame of mind; 
the third on the proof...of the 


speech itself. 
) —Aristotle 


growing rapidly in recent years. 


It now reaches an annual audience of 


over nine million. Programmed speaking 


engagements by 
speakers account 


figure. But quantity 


tative balance 


the more than 2,500 organized 


for a major portion of this 


brings with it a need for quali- 


effectiveness of the medium . . . strengthen admin- 
istration . . . sharpen up on speaker selection . . . 


improve training techniques . . . search out the 


important audiences we really need and want to talk with. 





SPEECH... 
Che pre ots and demonstrations 
of logic are toward all men 
indifferent and the same, but the 
proofs and persuasions of rhetoric 
ought to differ according 
to the auditors. 

— Bacon 


Attitude survey questionnaires are filled 
out by Willoughby, Ohio, Kiwanis mem- 
bers before Telephone Company talk. 


Administrators of the speaking activity look to research 


for the information necessary to help them decide what sub- 


jects customers want and need to hear about . . . do a better job of 
matching the right subjects with the right audiences. . . prepare their 
material in a manner best calculated to improve understanding. Recent audience 
reaction studies conducted by the Wisconsin, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 


Companies have produced much helpful information — but, much more is needed. 





“Profits and Progress” talk, based on 1959 Bell System 
Profit, Performance and Progress Study of regulated and 
non-regulated industry, is given by Earl Blaser, Ohio Bell. 


After hearing talk, Kiweanians fill out second 
questionnaire Before and after attitude dif- 
ferences measure talk’s effect. Center, right, 
is Robert Hardgrove, real estate agent. 


Depth interviews are conducted several days after talk, with individuals selected at ran- 
dom from the audience. Here Mr. Hardgrove is shown being interviewed at his place of 
business. Survey results showed talk scored well in cost, company and profit attitude areas. 
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SPEECH... 
Well, God give thee the spirit of persuasion, and him the ears 
of profiting, that what thou sayest may move, 
and what he hears may be believed... . 
— Shakespeare 


Particularly significant at this stage of the System speak- 


ing activity’s growth are the efforts to improve training tech- 
niques. This is especially true in those Companies with growing volun- 
teer speaker organizations. As a result, comprehensive speaker training pro- 
grams are being developed . . . programs that help the individual grow, built on 


the premise that effective speakers are made, not born... . 


Drs. Richard Mall (left) and Keith Brooks 
(right), assistant professors of speec h, Ohio 
State University, conduct advanced Ohio 
Bell speaker training. Course is so success- 
ful Ohio Bell has expanded program to in- 


clude professors from several universities. 


Mike McCabe talks telephone communications to 
a New Jersey audience with vigor and sincerity. 





These are training programs that 


@ begin with an understanding 
that good speakers communicate 
through live interaction with 
their listeners. .. . 


level the skills 1 ired for » 
aie nie en “Relate subject to audience interests . . . Kay 
careful speet h preparation and Westendorf, Illinois Bell, coaches full-time 
spe ake rs. 


@ result in effective extempora- 


neous speakers who can present 
their material in a natural and 


animated manner... . 


“One of our new line of products and services 
“- hg Bill Duncan prac tices he fore fe llou Neu 
Jersey Bell speakers 





Needed: a communications system 
tailored to the specific needs of 
the modern businessman farmer. 


The answer, Farm Interphone .. . 


A New Voice 


For The Farm 


Jack W. Basford, Staff Representative 


MARKETING DEPARTMENT, A, T. & T. CO. 





TODAY, COMMUNICATION on the farm 
is more of a problem than ever in the 
past. Time was—not so many years ago 
when farm life was simpler and the 
average farm much smaller—when th« 
dinner bell and stout lungs could take 
care of at least the basic communica- 
tion needs. 

But in recent vears farming has 
changed and changed dramatically 
The typical modern farm is not only 
larger than most farms used to be; it is 
also a complex, highly mechanized 
business. As a result, fast, efficient in- 
ternal communication has become as 
important to the nation’s 3,700,000 
farmers as to any other businessman. 

It was to fill the very real and spe- 


cific internal communication needs of 


“oN 
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this large and important group of our 
customers that Farm Interphone was 
developed. Of all the services offered 
in recent years, few have been tailored 
quite as closely to the specific needs of 
a large market. It is in every sense of 
the word the farmer's own system. 
Since the system's earliest develop- 
ment stages, he has participated in de 
termining what features the Farm In- 
terphone should have. 

The story of Farm Interphone really 
begins in lowa in 1955. Telephone peo- 
ple there were concerned about the 
internal communications problems of 
their farmer-customers. There simply 
wasnt an existing communication sys- 
tem that fitted the farmer's needs. 
Something special was required; so 





Northwestern Bell people in lowa de- 
signed a “key telephone package” 
which they installed on a trial basis 
on 12 lowa farms. 

The resulting reception was so en- 
thusiastic and comments so encourag- 
ing that Northwestern Bell (and subse- 
quently the Bell System) undertook a 
survey of its rural customers to find out 
in detail what their internal communi- 
cation requirements were and how the 
Bell System might meet them. 


What Was Needed 


Farmers told us that they were very 
definitely interested in farm building 
extensions, intercoms that they could 
use without interrupting their work, 
monitoring so they could hear what 


was going on around the farm and 





loudspeakers for conversation and 
voice signaling. 

In short, farmers said they needed a 
communication system that would help 
them run their farms more efficiently 
and in addition provide comfort and 
convenience compatible with their im- 
proved standard of living. 

An indication of how badly such a 
system was needed was the variety of 
homemade communication devices 
the survey revealed. Frankly, we were 
amazed and sometimes even amused at 
the ingenious inventions that farm peo- 
ple used to signal each other. Some 
used clotheslines to carry messages, 
some used mirrors to flash light back 


and forth and others used a variety of 


ells and gongs. 
bell 1 gong 


By the time the study was finished, 


The main components of Farm Interphone are shown in typical use in the drawing above. 
It permits either private or “broadcast” communications with hands-free answering. 








Farm Interphone equipment: (1) Master station telephone usually installed in farmhouse. 
2) Master station loudspeaker for intercom and monitoring. (3) Second telephone for 
barn or other outbuilding for intercom or regular use. (4) Accompanying speaker-micro- 
phone. (5) Long-range two-way loudspeaker for outdoor use. (6) Special ringer which 
broadcasts telephone ring. Additional equipment (including Princess) is also available. 


it was apparent that an entirely new 
system had to be developed to meet 
the special needs of the farm family. 
Teaming up to meet the problem, 
A. T. & T., the Bell Laboratories and 
the Western Electric Company went 
to work. 


A New Concept 


The result was the development of 
Farm Interphone, a new concept in 
farm communications. Now, for the 
first time, the handling of regular calls, 
intercom calls and monitoring service 
was possible in one highly versatile 
communications system based on the 
use ot the household telephone. 

After testing and perfecting Farm 
Interphone in various parts of the 
country, we were satisfied that it ful- 


filled the basic purpose for which it 


was developed—to save man-hours and 


to improve the efficiency of farm man- 
agement. 

Then came June 1960 — The Ameri- 
can Agricultural Editors Convention. 
Farm Interphone was presented and 
demonstrated in all its glory—and 
they liked it. Articles started appear- 
ing all over the country. Comments 
such as these were sprinkled through- 
out the stories. 

Poultry Tribune—“The telephone— 
already an important tool to farmers— 
becomes even more valuable with the 
introduction of a new ‘Farm Inter- 
phone’ system developed by the Bell 
System...” 

Ohio Farmer—‘I predict Farm Inter- 
phone will be so popular that there 





will be thousands of them sold. . .” 

Farm Journal—“A new telephone 
system for farms lets you take a call 
right on the job. There is no need to 
drop your work, run to the house and 
track up the kitchen floor. And your 
wife doesn’t have to chase out to find 


you... 


In addition, NBC “Monitor” inter- 
viewed a Farm Interphone user and 
carried the discussion over its nation- 
wide network. An independent agency 
provided a three-minute radio demon- 
stration of the product to over 400 
radio stations throughout the United 
States. Farm Interphone had passed 
the test—It had been accepted by a 
most critical audience. 

The editors verified that the service 
was truly “farm designed.” This en- 
dorsement was substantiated by com- 
ments from farm families who had 
used it such as: “It saves us all kinds 
of time and running every day. It’s a 
real convenience. We sell our eggs and 
now we never miss an order 
“,.. It's worth a million dollars. I just 
call Joe without leaving the house and 
chasing from building to building . . .” 


“... It enables me to know just about 


what the activity is in the barnyard at 


any given time of day.” 


It became apparent earty in the 
planning of the marketing program for 
Farm Interphone that something spe- 
cial was needed to demonstrate this 
new service in the rural market—some- 
thing that would let the farmer evalu- 
ate what it would do for him and men- 
tally try it in his operations. 

Why not produce a movie—Call it “A 
Voice for the Farm.” 

We did. Sound — color — the whole 
works!! 

Not only does the film create interest 
in the product but because of the 


Using Farm Interphone, farmer can talk 
with house via long-range two-way loud- 
speaker microphone while he is working 





Introduction and demonstration of Farm Interphone to the American Agricultural Editors’ 
Association was made in Memphis last summer. They endorsed it with enthusiasm 


setting and matter-of-fact approach 
our farm customer finds it easy to iden- 
tifv himself with the “Mr. & Mrs. Rob- 
erts” portrayed in the film. And when 
we solve the Roberts’ problems by in- 
stalling Farm Interphone he realizes 
we really solve his communications 


problems at the same time. 


Many additional items were pro- 


duced—such as sales brochures, a 
How to Promote It” booklet. sug- 
gested advertising, talks, direct mail 
plans, slide presentations, a_ sales 


training course and customer instruc- 


3H 


tion material. All were designed with 
the farmer in mind. 

As a result of the vears of resear¢ h 
and effort, we can approach the selling 
of this new service with confidence. 
The product is outstanding and the 
market is obviously ready. In other 
words, we are now able to furnish a 
modern communications svstem_ to 
thousands of topflight farmers who 
really mean business. 

Farm Interphone is another step for- 
ward in meeting the communications 


needs of our rural customers. 





By giving the guidance counselors a new 


perspective on the modern operator's 


job, this program has increased the supply 


of bright, quick, young job candidates 


A Workshop For 


High School Counselors 


Eugene E. Mark, General Traffic Personnel Supervisor 


SUBURBAN AREA, ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


BUSINESSMEN ARE quick to recognize 
the pressure of competition when an- 
other company outbids them on a de- 
sirable sale. Harder to recognize, but 
present nevertheless, is the competi- 
tion between emplovers for people— 
the search for high quality employees 
in today’s labor market. In both in- 
stances, success in meeting competi- 
tion depends to a very large extent 
on refining and polishing time-proven 
techniques and introducing new meth- 
ods to meet the changing conditions. 

So it has been in the telephone busi- 
ness. Our recruitment in the past has 
relied considerably on emplovee refer- 
rals and voluntary applications—and, 
if matters were serious, advertising. 
These methods have merit as part of 


an overall program. However, reliance 


upon these media alone will not pro- 
vide quality employment. The kind 
of people we need must be sought for, 
competitively. This calls for turning 
to the high school as the primary 
source. The Traffic Department has 
learned to draw heavily from the high 
schools for candidates for employment 
as telephone operators. It has been 
able to establish a valuable competi- 
tive advantage in the use of high 
school students as part-time employees 
before graduation, thus offering em- 
ployment to the group well before 
other emplovers. 

But, as this program was extended, 
it exposed a rather uniform attitude 
among high school counselors toward 
the job of telephone operator. They 
were inclined to view the job, without 





knowing much about it, as less desir- 
able. less challenging to high school 
graduates, than many other jobs which 
they categorized rather generally as 
“clerical.” Therefore, five years ago 
Illinois Bell began a high school guid- 
ance counselor workshop program de- 
signed to acquaint counselors with the 
work of telephone operators and the 
company that employs them. The pro- 
gram, similar to some already in oper- 
ation in other Associated Companies, 
has worked well at Illinois Bell. Per- 
haps sharing our experiences will be 
of interest to others. 


The Workshop 


Early each year, counselors are 
offered a six-to-eight weeks summer 
employment experience with the Tele- 
phone Company in which they learn 
first hand about working conditions 
and job opportunities in all depart- 
ments. A basic and a requisite part of 
the program is that each counselor 
train and work as an operator. This 
experience covers four to five weeks. 
Then, working in pairs, they spend the 
remainder of their time assessing work 
operations and learning about other 
facets of the business from people in 
other departments. When the program 
is finished, the counselor prepares a 
critique on her experience. These pa- 
pers, along with informal discussions 
have been most enlightening and re- 
warding. The counselors are uniformly 
enthusiastic and appreciative. 

In order to realize the importance 
of the counselors’ reactions to the 
workshop program, it is necessary to 
understand the position they hold. The 
guidance counselor is playing an in- 
creasingly important role in education. 
Students look more and more to her 
for advice and assistance. Such ques- 
tions are asked as, “Should I continue? 


What courses should I take? What 
kind of a job should I look for? Will 
I find what I want in this or that job? 
Does their company have a good col- 
lege employment program?” Although 
the counselors are already well pre- 
pared to aid students in planning their 
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Miss Leotta Hampton, counselor at Arling- 
ton Heights, Ill., High School, shared in 
Illinois workshop program. On the next 


page are shown some of her experiences. 





formal education, the workshop expe- 
rience is generally their first real look 
at industry or job opportunities in in- 
dustry. Most of them feel a real need 
to know more about the many jobs 
that are being offered today in order 
to give adequate guidance to the stu- 


Greeting Miss Hampton at the beginning 


of the workshop program are the chief 
operator and district traffic manager. 


7 — 
Meeting other telephone company people, 
such as this service representative, oc- 
cupies the remainder of the program. 


dents. The workshop shows the coun- 
selors what business people are like, 
how they think, what kind of people 
they want to hire. Thus the workshop 
answers the counselors’ needs for ca- 
reer guidance information as well as 
our own needs. 


Learning to operate the switchboard and 
actually working as an operator are most 
important parts of workshop experience. 


Seeing telephone switching equipment is 
more meaningful when an expert, here a 
wire chief, explains maintenance center. 
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Counselors’ Reactions 


The counselors contribute to the 
benefits of the program themselves by 
offering many comments and sugges- 
tions about the job of a telephone oper- 
ator. They pay considerable attention 
to training methods. “It pleased me to 
note that training techniques in indus- 
trv are based on sound educational 
theory and practice,” is a_ typical 
comment. There is some criticism— 
for example, that application of the 
techniques is too rigid—not  suffi- 
ciently flexible to meet the needs of the 


individual. As one of the counselors 


quoted an instructor, “The book says 


we should learn this now and some- 


thing else later; so that’s what we bet- 
ter do. . .” 

From the first program on, counse- 
lors have reacted to “supervision hov- 
ering over operators.” To the counse- 
lor, it is much more than the physical 
presence of hovering supervision, it is, 
“Lack of freedom and lack of oppor- 
tunity for the operator to use her own 
initiative.” The feeling on this score 
is uniformly strong—they feel that su- 
perior and responsible emplovees are 
bound to resent the implication of so 
much direct supervision. It is interest- 
ing to note that while this reaction is 
still prevalent, close or hovering super- 
vision has been markedly reduced in 
the past year or two. The counselors 


Therese Greeley, high school senior and part-time telephone operator in the Cicero Infor- 
mation office, was recommended for operator job by her guidance counselor. Working 
after school and part of the week end still allows her enough time for school activities 
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Working “day” for Therese only begins 
after school when her classes are over. 


applaud the steps now being taken to 
broaden the operator's area of judg 
ment and to eliminate the problem of 
close supervision. 

Apparently, some of the counselors 
who have taken part in the workshop 
used to think we were not very ag- 
gressive in competing for good people. 
Some of them also challenged the 
Company in regard to advertising as 
an employment medium. “. . . it merely 
says you are in trouble—will take 
what's left—-everyone knows you hire 


women...” 


A New Understanding 


Most gratifving—and significant to 
us are the great number of comments 
which reveal a new understanding 
and respect for the operator's job. 
Here are some of their typical obser- 
vations: “I had no idea the operator's 
job was so interesting. They ask why 
we have not done this sort of thing 
before—whvy we have allowed them to 
remain uninformed—“the ico seemed 
so prosaic.” One counselor said, “In 
the past I have told the girls who fear 
of having difficulty with pre-employ- 


Conferences with chief operator help her 
adjust to combined school and job needs. 


fod 


Therese likes being an information op- 
erator. “I enjoy helping people,” she 
says. Visualizing each person’s face 
helps her give individualized service. 


Snack with friends in the Company cafe- 
teria gives Therese a pleasant “break.” 


- . 
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ment tests that they can always get 
a job as a telephone operator. Now I 
feel our good students should be in- 
formed about all the fine opportuni- 
ties the Telephone Company has.” An- 
other commented, “I never knew you 
were interested in students who intend 
to go to college—I think the idea is 
tremendous.” 

The workshop program has demon- 
strated to us that the counselors must 
understand our job and our objectives 
in order to recommend the kind of 
people we need. After the workshop 
they can say to their students, “I've 
been there, I know what it’s like in the 
business world, I can tell you.” Coun- 
selors indicate that the kind of people 
we want are available in the schools. 

The counselor can provide an ex- 
cellent made-to-order pre-screening 
operation. Those who have been 
through the workshop experience real- 
ize this and are anxious to do an ef- 
fective job. One said, “We can tell you 
ill about a student’s work and attend- 
ance patterns—those are the patterns 
that will carry over to the job.” An- 
other offered, “You need capable peo- 
ple... please call on me. . . I'm sure 
[ can help.” Still another said, “I'd like 
to see our school prov ide people with 
leadership potential for Bell. . .” 

We must rely heavily on applicants 
whom an informed counselor recom- 
mends. The counselors’ experience with 
us puts our job opportunities in true 
perspective and assures active assist- 


unce in our recruiting effort. 


Other Benefits 


The high school guidance counselor 
workshop program is essentially a plan 
to meet an employment need in a com- 
petitive market, a job it does excep- 
tionally well. But such a continuing 


counselor program has resulted in more 
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than direct employment benefits. It is 
also raising the prestige of the tele- 
phone operator. During the past few 
years since our workshop program 
began, a substantial number of high 
school guidance people, with signifi- 
cant influence over the attitudes of 
young people soon to graduate from 
high school, have had a close associa- 
tion with the Telephone Company. 
They have been impressed by the fact 
that applicants are carefully screened 
before employment is offered, that 
training is sound and thorough, that 
practices and procedures are designed 
to give pleasing service to the cus- 
tomers and that the measurements of 
the quality of the service are based on 
what the customer, and not just the 
Telephone Company, wants. And, 
closer to home, they have learned that 
the Company’s employment policy 
encourages educational achievement. 
Part-time employment with the Com- 
pany is arranged so that the high 
school student will keep her school 
grades up, will graduate from high 
school and, if she chooses further edu- 
cation, can, in many instances, help 
finance it by continuing part-time 
work as she is able. This factor makes 
a favorable impression on the counse- 
lors who are concerned with the wel- 
fare of their students, and gives a 
needed boost to our search for quality 
workers. 


Much Remains To Be Done 


However, in spite of the many bene- 
fits of the workshop program, it would 
be ridiculous to assume that a high 
school counselor program is in itself 
the complete answer to the effort to re- 
cruit quality people. Much is being ac- 
complished by it, but much else re- 


mains to be done. The present public 


concept of the operator’s job is based 





on opinions that are unrealistic—em- 
ployees, management, school teachers 
and the public in general underrate 
the job and the operator in the job. 
Furthermore, we are facing a changing 
operator job that will require much 
greater skill in dealing with the cus- 
tomer—a skill largely dependent upon 
the employee’s judgment, attitude and 
job interest. A negative attitude regard- 
ing the value of hiring high school girls 
on a part-time basis can be and, in 
many cases, is a serious handicap to 
quality employment. This attitude 
seemingly stems from magnifying the 
problems of part-time employment, the 
amount of management time involved 
in programming and scheduling and, 
sometimes, a fear of excessive losses. 


Needed — A New Attitude 


Consequently, a close look at the 
situation may well reveal the need for 
further education of management peo- 
ple as to the content of today’s tele- 
phone operator job, with emphasis on 
the need for top quality people and the 
increasing competition for them in the 
employment market. This would re- 
quire management people to extend 
themselves in the way of time, effort, 


and personality. The additional time 
and effort needed for this approach to 
employment must be provided. If 
enough time is made available, the fu- 
ture will see a fortunate combination 
of superb service, morale, and pro- 
ductivity. We must be sure that those 
concerned understand thoroughly just 
what today’s employment philosophy 
is and why it is so very important. 
Today, service requirements go be- 
yond the technically correct and effi- 
cient. The objective now is service 
which is of the highest value and use- 
fulness measured by the customers’ 
standards. These standards require 
more and more that the modern oper- 
ator have greater latitude of judgment 
and action. Effective use of this lati- 
tude cannot be prescribed or just 
taught—it comes only with qualified 
people who have real job interest. It 
comes with the best that the high 
schools have to offer. All of the benefits 
of a recruitment program involving the 
hiring of high school students on a part- 


time basis and a counselors’ workshop 


are needed, now, more than they ever 
were before. 

The cost of the counselor program is 
modest—the value can be great. 


Successful completion of telephone operator training is celebrated at a graduation tea 
attended by the trainees, their mothers and their Traffic Department supervisors. 











This new microwave system is 

an outstanding example of 

how long-range planning pays big 
dividends in terms of future 


service needs of our customers 


TH Opens New Vista 


in Microwave 


Richard D. Campbell, Point-to-Point Radio Engineer 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, A. T. & T. CO. 
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Wr Lirr_e or no fanfare, coming as 
it did at a time of such new Bell Svys- 
tem service offerings and new develop- 
ment projects as WATS, TELPAK, 
electronic switching, dataphone, Bell- 
boy paging service and satellite com- 
munications to mention just a few, the 
first installation of the newly devel- 
oped TH microwave radio relay SVS- 
tem was placed in service on the route 
between Prospect Valley, Colorado 

near Denver) and Salt Lake City, 
Utah on March 27, 1961 

This is very much in contrast to the 
widespread publicity and demonstra- 
tions in 1947 when the first experi- 
mental microwave svstem (TDX 
trom Boston to New York was publicly 
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demonstrated or in 1950 when the first 
TD-2 system from New York to Chi- 
cago was opened. The reason for the 
lack of fanfare in placing the first new 
TH system in service is simply that the 
use of microwave radio as a work horse 
has come to be an accepted fact. Even 
though it has only been used exten- 
sively for domestic service since 1950, 
the pace of progress is such these days, 
that microwave is already an old story 
in the Bell System 

Over the past decade, microwave 
routes of the Bell System have spread 
throughout the country. Today these 
facilities total 44,000 route miles and 
carry over 77,000 miles of television 
circuits and 30 million miles of long- 














distance telephone circuits. This rep- 
resents 90 per cent of the total tele- 
vision circuit mileage and 35 per cent 
of the long-distance telephone circuit 
mileage in the Bell System plant. 

However, the demand for long-dis- 
tance service since World War II has 
been so fantastic that it became evi- 
dent, even as early as 1952, that a 
number of the backbone TD-2 routes 
would shortly reach their maximum 
capacity (six two-way broadband 
channels at that time) and that in- 
creasing difficulties would be encount- 
ered in the years ahead in finding suit- 
able interference-free routes into the 
major cities and industrial centers of 
the country. Later that same year, the 
Bell Laboratories undertook the de- 
velopment of a new long-haul micro- 
wave system to supplement TD-2. The 
new TH system which was put into 
service in March is the direct result of 
that development effort. 





TH Microwave being installed on TD-2 
route. Shields are placed over system’s 
combining networks as protection from ice. 


Meeting the Need for Expansion 

TH microwave is a long-haul heavy 
route system which is destined to carry 
a large part of the intercity circuits 
needed for expansion during the next 
decade or so. In addition to the usual 
types of long-distance services, TH is 
capable of handling high definition 
television signals suitable for intercity 
theatre network service, should a need 
for this type of service develop. The 
TH equipment and associated antenna 
arrangements can be used either to 
augment the capacity of existing TD-2 
routes or for new route construction. 
Important economies result from shar- 
ing the station sites, towers, antennas, 
power supplies and buildings with the 
TD-2 installations. 

The present installation consists of 
two eastbound and three westbound 
broadband channels and two two-way 
narrow band auxiliary channels (one 
regular and one protection). Of the 
five broadband channels, two will be 
used for telephone service, one for 
westbound television service and two 
for protection purposes. The narrow 
band auxiliary channels are used to 
transmit order, alarm and protection 
switching signals and to provide tele- 
phone service facilities to the stations 
along the route. This route, consisting 
of 14 repeaters and the two terminal 
stations, has a total length of 477 miles. 

The TH system was developed to 
meet Bell System transmission objec- 
tives for 4000-mile circuits. Its design 
is based on the experience of the Bell 
System in the operation of microwave 
facilities and use of the latest available 
microwave techniques. The broadband 
channels are capable of handling sig- 
nals occupying a baseband ten mega- 
cycles wide. A pair of channels, one 
in each direction, will carry 1860 tele- 
phone circuits, more than three times 
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the capacity of a pair of TD-2 broad- 
band channels. 


The Result of Long-Range Planning 


Development of the TH microwave 
system is the result of long-range plan- 
ning in the 1940's. In a general hearing 
before the Federal Communications 
Commission in 1944 on the allocation 
of frequencies to non-government 
services, the Bell System asked that 
blocks of frequencies in the microwave 
range be designated for domestic fixed 
service. This resulted in experimental 
allocations, followed in 1949 by the al- 
location for commercial common car- 
rier service of the bands 3700-4200, 
9925-6425 and 10,700-11,700 mega- 
cvcles which are available today. 

The TH design provides very effi- 
cient use of the 5925-6425 mc fre- 
quency band. A total of eight two-way 
broadband channels, two of which will 
be reserved for protection, can be op- 
erated along a route in addition to the 
two two-way auxiliary channels. The 


close spacing of adjacent channels is 


on 
16 


facilitated by segregating all the trans- 
mitters in one end of the band and all 
the receivers in the other end, with a 
small guard band between. Also, ad- 
jacent channels are arranged for alter- 
nate vertical and horizontal polariza- 
tion of the transmitted signals, a 
scheme which is similar to the use of 
polarized light for three-dimensional 
movies. These two features minimize 
the crosstalk between channels and 
simplify the design of the channel sep- 
aration filters. 


Important Economies 


Since the TH system uses frequen- 
cies in the 6000 mc common carrier 
band, well removed from the 4000 mc 
TD-2 band, the TH system may be 
used on TD-2 routes without inter- 
ference. As mentioned earlier, this ar- 
rangement provides important econ- 
omies over the construction of new 
TH routes, since no route survey is re- 
quired and sites, towers, access roads, 
and power connections are already 
available. Also, existing buildings can 
be used, though usually new exten- 
sions will be required. 

At TD-2 stations equipped with the 
horn-reflector antennas, the only 


changes required in the antenna sys- 


First TH leg went into service in March. 
It is superimposed on the TD-2 route. 
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Transmitter bays extended for test show 
how TH equipment racks slide out from 
bays for easy maintenance from two sides. 


tem are the addition of the necessary 
systems combining networks to couple 
the TH waveguide to the vertical 
waveguides up the tower. At TD-2 
stations where delay lens antennas are 
used, the addition of TH requires re- 
placement of the antennas with horn 
reflectors, a change from rectangular 
to circular waveguides up the tower 
and installation of the system’s com- 
bining networks. The use of TH on ex- 
isting routes as compared to new TH 
route construction should result in 
very substantial savings. 

In view of these economies, and the 
large telephone circuit capacity of the 
TH channels, it is expected that the 
principal use of the TH system over 
the next several years will be to in- 
crease the message-handling capacity 
of existing main routes. A fullv-loaded 
TH route will be able to handle 11,160 


telephone circuits as compared to 


6,000 telephone circuits on a fully- 


loaded TD-2 route equipped with in- 
terstitial channels. 


Special Features 


Among the many novel features in- 
cluded in the TH system, particular 
mention should be made of the travel- 
ing wave tube, since this is its first 
commercial application in the Bell Sys- 
tem. It is used as the power amplifier 
in the TH transmitter, producing an 
output signal level of five watts. Addi- 
tional traveling wave tubes are also 
used in the microwave carrier supply. 
The traveling wave tube is operated 
on a principle entirely different from 
the usual vacuum tube. In the travel- 
ing wave tube the signal passes 
through a spiral conductor in the pres- 
ence of a strong electron stream di- 
rected along the axis of the spiral. En- 
ergy from the electron stream com- 
bines with the signal to increase its 
amplitude much as the wind blowing 
over the surface of the sea increases 
the size of the waves. 

Another interesting feature of the 
TH design is the use of sliding equip- 
ment racks. These racks pull out from 
the bay, with the equipment in opera- 
tion, much as a drawer slides out of a 
filing cabinet, except that the TH racks 
are tall and narrow as illustrated in the 
When 
pulled out, ready access to the equip- 


accompanying photograph. 
ment for maintenance is provided from 
two sides. 

An all-transistor automatic protec- 
tion switching system is used with TH 
to transfer service from a channel that 
has failed, or experienced a deep fade, 
to a protection channel. New fast-act- 
ing all electronic switches which have 
an operating time of only about two 
microseconds are used instead of the 
electro-mechanical relay employed in 
the TD-2 switching system. This 
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Frequency Allocations Showing Bands for 
Common Carrier and Certain Other Services 
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Wise decision of FCC in setting aside 
frequency bands in 1944 is now paying 
off in terms of economical facilities 


switch enables present types of tele- 
graph and data signals to be trans- 
ferred from a fading channel to a pro- 
tection channel without losing a single 
pulse. Switching interruptions would 
be somewhat longer, however, if sud- 


den equipment failures occurred. 


Outage time on the system will be 
further minimized by two protection 
channels for systems equipped with 
two to six broadband working chan- 
nels. Any one of the working channels 
that has faded or failed can gain access 
to either of the protection channels if 
they are not already in use. 

Installations now under way will 
provide through connections via TH 
microwave between New York and 
Salt Lake City by March 1962 and 
across the continent to San Francisco 
by 1963. Furthermore, many sections 
of this route will be equipped with a 
second broadband working channel by 
1962 to take care of the growing de- 
mands for long-haul service. 

The long-range planning of the Bell 
System coupled with the wise action 
taken by the Federal Communications 
Commission in 1949 in setting aside 
frequency bands in the microwave 
range for common carrier service has 
been paying, and will continue for 
many years to pay, handsome divi- 
dends to the people of the United 
States. Together the Bell System and 


the FCC have made available ample 


and economical long-distance facilities 
—an important contribution to tele- 
phone service which is unsurpassed 
anywhere in the world. 





Who’s Who & What’s What 


In This Issue 


James M. Freeman 


IN piscussinc Bell's Plan in Space 
(Page 2), James M. Freeman comes 
to grips with some of the most vital 
issues facing the Bell System today. 

Attainment of a commercially oper- 
ative communication satellite system 
is a “national objective” of the United 
States. As Mr. Freeman points out, the 
importance of gaining understanding 
of Bell System policies and purposes 
in helping meet this objective should 
not be underestimated. 

As assistant vice president, Public 
Relations, Mr. Freeman has the respon- 
sibility at A. T. & T. of coordinating 
public relations activities connected 
with space. He brings to this job a 
background of more than 20 years of 
newspaper, advertising and employee 


Edgar Peske 


information experience. After receiv- 
ing a journalism degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, he spent eight 
years in editorial and advertising posi- 
tions on Iowa, Missouri and Michigan 
newspapers before joining Southwest- 
ern Bell as a copywriter in 1939. 

He held public relations posts of in- 
creasing responsibility in Southwest- 
ern Bell, A. T. & T. and the Michigan 
Bell Company before being named to 
his present post in 1957. 


IN Hs ARTICLE, “Bell Telephone Com- 
panies and National Economic Prog- 
ress, (Page 8), Edgar Peske deals 
forthrightly with an aspect of our busi- 
ness which is sometimes not fully ap- 
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preciated—the very significant contri- 
bution of the Bell Companies to the 
growth and stability of the U. S. econ- 
omy. He goes on to remind us that the 
nation has achieved the highest eco- 
nomic level in the world largely 
through private industry in general. He 
stresses the fact that U. S. industry 
ours included—will be the primary 
force in achieving the growth we need 
in the future, but that the government 
must provide favorable conditions for 
such growth. 

Mr. Peske, A. T. & T. assistant vice 
president, Administration G, is well 
qualified to write on this timely and 
important System-wide—and _nation- 
wide—topic. A graduate in economics 
of the University of Wisconsin, he also 
holds a Master’s degree from North- 
western University. He is a member of 
the Investment Analysts Society of 
Chicago (formerly of its Board of 
Governors ), and belongs to the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, American 
Finance Association, American Statis- 
tical Association and the American Ac- 
counting Association. 

In 1930 Mr. Peske joined Illinois 
Bell, and served in various positions 
before joining A. T. & T. in 1943. Then, 
in 1945, he accepted the position of 
general rate engineer with Michigan 
Bell and was named general revenues 
engineer in 1951. Later that same vear 
he returned to A. T. & T. In 1954 he 
was appointed to the position of assist- 
ant vice president of Revenue Re- 
quirements and Finance at Illinois 
Bell. Since Mav, 1960, Mr. Peske has 
been an assistant vice president of 
iy em 
search problems for the Administration 


engaged in business re- 


G Department 


FULL AND VARIED experience in the 


building business has enabled Howard 


0 


E. Phillips, A. T. & T. building engi- 
neer, to write interestingly and au- 
thoritatively on the topic, “Better 
Buildings Make Better Neighbors,” 
(Page 12). 

Mr. Phillips began his career in 
building construction at the age of 13, 
as a construction material elevator op- 
erator. He also worked in various ca- 


pacities in the contracting business, 


including superintending projects and 
holding managerial positions in a part- 
nership. In 1933 he entered Armour 
Institute of Technology in Chicago— 
and then transferred to the University 
of Illinois, where, in 1939, he gradua- 
ted with honors in Architectural Engi- 
neering. Later he obtained a second 
professional degree in engineering. 
Also in 1939 he was awarded the Alpha 
Rho Chi Medal for Architectural Engi- 
neers, the American Society of Civil 


Howard E. Phillips 





Engineers prize, the Plym Prize in 
Architectural Engineering and _ the 
Plym Foreign Traveling Fellowship 
for architectural achievement. After 
graduation, he worked with the U. S. 
Army Engineers for three years in 
charge of a design division, before join- 
ing a Construction Battalion (Sea- 
bees) of the U. S. Navy. 

Mr. Phillips’ work as an officer in the 
Navy during World War II kept him 
in construction work—he worked as 
liaison officer in Washington on stor- 
age buildings, air fields, hospitals, per- 
sonnel quarters, etc., and, later, on 
planning of the Navy's permanent 
overseas bases. 

Mr. Phillips worked as building en- 
gineer with Ohio Bell before coming 
to A. T. & T. in 1954. He is a member 
of the American Institute of Architects 
and the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers; also the Gargoyle and Sigma 
Tau honor societies. He is vice chair- 
man of the Programs Committee, on 
the Finance Committee, and Chairman 
of a Planning Committee of the Build- 
ing Research Institute—a division of 
the National Academy of Sciences— 
National Research Council. 


Jack W. Basrorp, whose article on 
Farm Interphone, “A New Voice For 
The Farm” appears on Page 32, has 
just returned from presenting this new 
service to more than 1700 telephone 
people all over the Bell System. As 
Market Department staff representa- 
tive, in charge of the Farm Interphone 
marketing program, Mr. Basford had 
also the responsibility of coordinating 
the development of the many promo- 
tion and selling techniques associated 
with this new product, prior to pre- 
senting the program to the Associated 


Companies. 


Jack W. Basford 


Mr. Basford’s career with the Bell 
System started in 1949, after his gradu- 
ation from the State University of 
lowa. He began his career in the Plant 
Department of Northwestern Bell in 


lowa, and, during the next 11 years, 


held various positions in Northwestern 
Bell, including those of sales manager, 
commercial training supervisor, assist- 
ant commercial personnel supervisor, 
and district commercial manager. In 
the latter capacity he gathered useful 
information about the communications 
problems of farmers, since his district 
included a number of farms. Conse- 
quently, many of his personal experi- 
ences are reflected in the Farm Inter- 
phone marketing program. 

Following his assignment as district 
manager, he moved to Northwestern’s 
General Offices in Omaha, and then, 
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Eugene E. Mark 


in June of 1960. he came to A. T. & T. 
to work in the New Product Marketing 


Group. 


SECURING quality people in a quality- 
short employment market is a problem 
to many employers today. As a conse- 
quence they are turning more and 
more to the high schools in this com- 
petitive area of selective employment 

“The Modern Telephone Operator” 
by Peter B. Howell in the Autumn 1960 
Bell Telephone Magazine, emphasized 
the growing need for high employment 
standards. To meet these standards 
many telephone companies have gone 
to the high schools with advanced 
hiring and part-time student employ- 
ment. A number of Associated Com- 
panies have found that a workshop 
program for high school guidance 
counselors is a very effective tool in 
taking advantage of this employment 


source, 


Eugene E. Mark, general traffic per- 
sonnel supervisor for the Suburban 
Area of the Illinois Company tells of 
Illinois Bell’s experience with such a 
program in “A Workshop For High 
School Counselors,” (Page 37). Mr. 
Mark started with Illinois Bell in Chi- 
cago in 1924. He has worked with tele- 
phone operators as district traffic man- 
ager in various Illinois localities, and 
as division traffic manager in Spring- 
field. He became general traffic per- 
sonnel supervisor in 1952. In this ca- 
pacity he is concerned with manage- 
ment development, craft training, labor 
relations, force maintenance and vari- 
ous personnel matters. 

He has been directing considerable 
attention to operator prestige factors 
and quality employment and _ their 


impact on the company image. In- 


cluded in this activity was a study 
leading to “The Image of the Opera- 


tor’ and some follow-up impressions 


by Dr. W. M. North of Knox College. 





Ricuarp D. Campsett has been in- 
volved in radio engineering work for 
many vears, including work leading to 
the original allocation of microwave 
bands for common carrier services in- 
cluding the band in which TH oper- 
ates. In his job as point-to-point radio 
engineer for A. T. & T., a position he 
has held since 1951, Mr. Campbell has 
had much experience with long-haul 
microwave, overseas, and_ television 
pick-up problems. As a result of this 
experience his article in this issue, “TH 
Opens New Vista in Microwave,” 
(Page 44) has the authority of exten- 
sive personal knowledge of TH devel- 
opments. 

Radio engineering has long been 
one of Mr. Campbell's special interests. 


He studied engineering at George 
Washington University, and graduated 
in 1922 with the degree of BSEE. After 
his graduation in 1922, he joined the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Companies, and, until 1930, worked 
on electrical coordination matters. He 
joined A. T. & T. in New York in 
1930. During 1943 and 1944 Mr. Camp- 
bell served as expert consultant to the 
Secretary of War on radio frequency 
problems, and in 1948 and 1949 he 
served as an industry advisor to the 
U. S. representative to the Provisional 
Frequency Board in Geneva. 

Mr. Campbell is a Fellow of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers and a 
Senior Member of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. 


Richard D. Campbell 





In The 


¢ Record Sales for Western 
© Dial TWX Trial 
¢ Area Code Directory 


Western Electric’s total sales in 1960 
reached 2.6 billion dollars—highest figure 
in the company’s history, and some $300,- 
000,000 more than in 1959. Seventy per 
cent of this business was in sales to the 
Bell Telephone companies, which totaled 
$1.850,000,000. 

Western's sales to the U.S. Government 
were up too, amounting to $725,000,000. 
Earnings averaged about 4.7 per cent of 
sales and totaled nearly $125,.000,000. 

Bell Telephone companies found the 
price of products manufactured by West- 
ern Electric reduced on the average of 
about two per cent during 1960, resulting 
in savings to them of about $25,000,000. 
On the matter of service, W.E. succeeded 
in getting 98 per cent of its deliveries to 
customers by the promised date. 

Payments to suppliers and carriers made 
by W.E. in 1960 approximated 1 ¥% billion 
dollars—exceeding the billion dollar figure 
for the fifth time in the past six years. Ma- 
terials and services were bought from 
nearly 40,000 supplying firms in the 
United States and abroad. 

W.E.’s military and space work for the 
U.S. Government accounted for about 27 
per cent of the year’s business, as meas- 
ured by sales. The value of such produc- 
tion and services totaled approximately 
$725.000.000. Well over half of this sum 
went to subcontractors and suppliers 

Among major projects for which W.E. 
provided production, engineering, and 
management services were the following: 
Project Mercury, Titan, the Tiros and 
Echo satellites, Nike missile systems, 
BMEWS, DEW-East, Blue Grass, SAGE, 
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News 


¢ New Cable 
e Bell-U.S.1.T.A. Agreement 


e Zeus Program Expanded 


and various projects for the Navy, includ- 
ing shipboard weapons direction systems 
and the Missile Impact Locating System 


Looking Toward conversion of TWX 
service to dial operation in September 
1962, a trial of placing TWX calls over 
the DDD network has been started using 
prototypes of future standard station 
equipment. 

Fifty TWX stations are involved, using 
Model 28 Keyboard Send-Receive (KSR) 
and Model 28 Automatic Send-Receive 
(ASR) teletypewriters at both Telephone 
Company and customer locations in New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston. Each trial 
station can complete calls either over the 
manual TWX network or to other trial 
stations over the DDD network. Initial 
results of the trial are generally favorable, 
and have been forwarded to the Labora- 
tories for use in final data set design. 


The Proper Use of area codes contrib- 
utes substantially to faster and more pleas- 
ing long-distance service to our customers. 
All customers—both those with DDD and 
those who place long-distance calls with 
an operator—need to know more about 
area codes and how to use them. 

A new publication, “Area Code Direc- 
tory,” which was recently transmitted to 
the Companies, can make a real contribu- 
tion in bringing this about. In addition to 
improved service, an appreciable saving 
can be made in operating expense. 

The directory contains the complete list 
of cities, towns and localities (about 30,- 
000) which can be reached by dialing o1 





calling the respective area code and tele- 
phone number. It is intended for distribu- 
tion to publishers of national or regional 
trade directories and membership lists, 
large toll users, and other customers who 
may have use for a complete list of places 
with which area codes should be used. It 
also will be helpful at rate and route desks, 
information offices, revenue accounting 
centers, business offices and other Com- 
pany locations. 


A Recently Developed self-supporting 
taped-sheath PIC cable has a built-in sup- 
porting wire which eliminates the need for 
separate supporting strand. It is expected 
to produce savings in both material and 
installation costs. 

The new cable has been named 
“HELIPIC.” Extensive field trials are be- 
ing started to test it throughout the Sys- 
tem. “HELIPIC” will also be examined 
for possible use in lieu of rural and urban 
distribution wires. 


A New Series of fire resistant plastic in- 


sulated conductor cables is now being 
manufactured. It is suitable for connecting 
outdoor cables to central offices, CDO’s 
and large PBX’s, and for use in open riser 
shafts in buildings. 

Electrical characteristics are expected 
to be equivalent to those of PIC cable and 
distinctly superior to existing types of 
terminating cables. 

Cost savings are anticipated due to 
lower cost of material and elimination 
of testing permitted by the fully color 
coded insulation. It is expected that these 
cables will supersede various textile insu- 
lated lead sheath cables and lead sheathed 
PIC cables 


Agreement has been reached between 
representatives of the Bell System and the 
U. S. Independent Telephone Association 
for making new studies of Independent 


Company costs of handling interchanged 
toll business. Pending completion of the 
basic studies and the development of new 
schedules, an interim adjustment in settle- 
ments will be made for a period of one 
year amounting to around $10 million, 
assuming all Independent Companies 
were utilizing average schedules. This in- 
crease reflects possible changes in calling 
patterns due to WATS, and other factors 
in handling long-distance business be- 
tween Bell and Independent Companies. 

The last study of Independent costs 
of handling Bell-Independent long-dis- 
tance messages was made in 1955 follow- 
ing which new settlement schedules were 
introduced. These schedules were ad- 
justed in October 1959 to reflect estimated 
changes in costs of Independent Company 
operations subsequent to the 1955 study. 


The Army has expanded its testing pro- 
gram for the Nike Zeus anti-missile missile 
system. In addition to missile firing tests, 
which have been conducted at White 
Sands Missile Range, New Mexico, since 
August 1959, other phases of the Zeus 
testing program will be carried out at four 
major sites: White Sands; Point Mugu, 
California; Kwajalein Island in the Pa- 
cific; and Ascension Island in the Atlantic. 

Western Electric, as prime contractor, 
heads up the industrial side of the Army- 
industry team working on Nike Zeus. Bell 
Laboratories has the responsibility for 
over-all system design and development. 


Nike Zeus on launcher. 





Scientists at Bell Laboratories have dem 
mstrated the feasibilitv of produc ing ex 
tremely high magnetic fields with super- 

mducting solenoid magnets. Thev used 
1 new superconducting compound pre- 
pared from the metals niobium and tin in 
their « xperiments 

The new material development will 
ave important applications wherever 
large volumes of high magnetic fields are 
require d. 11h luding many in communica- 


ns. For instance traveling wave tubes 
ind masers require magnetic fields for 
their operation. The ready availability of 
irge magnetic fields can extend the oper- 
ition of these devices to higher frequen- 
1es providing the possibility ot broad- 
band communication systems for use in 
uth-based radio-relay svstems and active 
tellite repeaters for space communica- 


frons 


Another big step has been taken toward 

proving our “readiness to provide busi- 
ess service.” The Western Electric Com- 
pany factory delivery interval for “com- 
puter-engineere cd” 740E PBX svstems ( 40. 
60 or 80 line « pacity has been reduced 
from four weeks to one week. This ad- 
ince follows an earlier one, made about 
i vear ago, when the 


“a omputer-eng! 


neered” plan was inaugurated. It reduced 


Bell Labs scientists test superconductive compound 


lelephone Company engineering effort to 
a few hours spent on filling in a “short 
order” form, which provides information 
for a computer that does the detailed en- 


gineering in a few minutes 


Installations of buried distributing plant 
in urban areas have almost doubled each 
vear since 1955. Installations during 1960, 
upon completion of houses on all lots, will 
provide for underground service to about 
100,000 urban and rural families. 

Companies that have been in the fore- 
front in this field are realizing substantial 
savings in plant investment and anticipate 
even greater savings as techniques im- 
prove and closet coordination with other 
utilities is realized 


Part of the vast Project Mercury tracking 
and communications network, installed by 
a Western Electric-led team, had an op- 
portunity to try its equipment with the 
space flight of Ham, the chimpanzee, 
down the Atlantic Range. Stations at ( ape 
Canaveral, Bermuda, Grand Turk Island, 
and Grand Bahama Island, as well as one 
of the ships in the Mercury program, exer- 
cized their communications equipment in 
the successful flight 


‘ 








NEW BUILDINGS are just one part of the Bell System’s 1961 construction program. There are 
hundreds of other projects, of many kinds, and in many places throughout the country. 


This big Bell System construction 
program for 1961. is more than better 
telephone service. 

Dollar Construction It is more than additional tax money 


for cities, states and the government. 


Bell System’s 2’ Billion 


It is work and wages for people. 
Thousands upon thousands of people 
Both inside and outside the Bell System. 
and Wages in Many Lines Each week it puts more millions of 
dollars into pocketbooks and cash regis- 
ters throughout the country. 


Program Provides Work 


It’s a big effort and shows the vital 
part of the Bell System in the nation’s 
economic life and growth. 

There is much more to be done . . . 
and with earnings adequate to support 
the job, we'll keep moving right ahead, 
improving telephone service and help- 
ing America grow. 
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